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ON THE PRACTICAL TENDENCY | placed the sum of human felicity. The reli- 


OF TRINITARIANISM. 

Religion grows out of the relations subsgist- 
ing between man and his Maker. The doc- 
trines of religion are nothing else than the facts, 
which either reason has discovered, o: Gad 
o revealed, concerning these relations; and 
the duties of religion are those observances, 
acknowledgments, and, in a somewhat looser 
sense, those dispositions of mind, which these 
relations demand. It is, therefore, of the last 
importance that these relations be correctly 
understood. An elementary error with regard 
to the relations of quantity, will not more in- 
fallibly conduct the mathematician to false 
conclusions, than an incorrect, or inadequate 
‘view of these relations will produce a corres- 

onding effect on our religious views and feel- 
ings. Just conceptions of the object of our 
worship lie at the foundation of the religious 
character; and if the foundation be unsound, 
the superstructure must be insecure. We 
cannot worship “ in spirit and truth,” a Be- 
ing whose true character we do not under- 
stand, and of whose dispositions and attributes 
we entertain false and perverted ideas. Ac- 
cording to the expressive language of the pro- 
phet, “every man will walkin the name of his 
God.” In so far as our religion operates on 
our characters, that is, in exact proportion as 
we are religigus at all, we shall endeavour to 
cherish the dispositions, which, we think, will 
recommend us to the Being whose fayour we 
seek; we shall engage in those services and 
performances, which we judge to be best adap- 
fea to secure his approbation, or avert his 
displeasure. Our views af his character, in 
short, will infuse their own spirit injo eur 
whole temper and conduct. 

This reasoning is confiumed, if it ean need 
confirmation, by the uniform testimgny of his- 
tory. ‘The lightsome and joyous imagination 
of the Greeks peopled the regions of spiritual 
existences, with brilliant and gay creations. 
Their fabled gods were engaged, for the most 
art, in a round of light apd festive enjoy- 
Geils. Mhejr most enviable prerogative angl 
superjority to themselves, in the opinion of 
their votaties, seems to have been, their capa- 
city of recurring, with jnexhausted facylties, 
an unsated appetites to thase gpertiye ar sen- 
wal indulgenciés, im which they themselves 

















gious rites of the Greeks, accordingly, partook 
largely of the same spirit. They avere gay, 
pompous, aud jubilant ; grossly licentious of- 
ten; but neither cruel, nor malignant. The 
Gods of our ancestors, in the north of Europe, 
on the contrary, were of a stern, gloomy, and 
vindictive nature; and such were the rites 
with which they were worshipped. dn the 
remote and dreary recesses of primeval forests, 
impervious to the bright light.of heaven, their 
altars smoked with the blood of Auman vic- 
tims. ‘The evidence derived from a consider- 
ation of the religious systems of the Hindogs 
is of the same import. The monstrous pro- 
dactions of their lawless and impure fancies, 
are alike hateful for their cruelty, and disgust- 
ing for their obscenity ; and their religious ab- 
servances Consist, i a great measure,.of an 
unnatural combination of absurd penances, 
and insane self-inflictions, with the most ex- 
travagant and shocking licentiousness. 
Between all these and the general decorum, 
purity and intelleetuadity, if we may use the 
term, which pervades the worship of Christ- 
ians, how striking and #structive is the con- 
trast, which presents itself. And to what is 
this diderence to be attributed ?>——A difference 
which has changed the whole face of Society, 
and constituted a new era in the history of bhw- 
man nature—a difference which is motto be 
traced in affairs of religion oly ; but which 
pervades the whole system of secial inter- 
course, the whele mass of literature; aad 
which is stamped, in short, en every produe- 
tion of man’s merel end intellectual nature. 
We no longer inkabit the same world with 
those who lived two thousand years aga; the 
very elements of our sphere seem to have ua- 
dergone a change. And whet mighty pringi- 
ple has operated to preduce this chaage? 


Christianity revealed a new olject of war- | 


ship. One flash of its divine eflulgence un- 
peopled at once the heights of Olympus, and 
the dark palls ef Odin and Thor. By the 
light which it threw around the divine chag- 
acter, it restrained the wanderings of the img- 
gination and, seattered the idle and visionary 
terrors, whieh had haunted the night of human 
ignorance and error. It gave clear, rational, 
and consistent representations ef God, anil 
carried yp the thoughts of men with reve- 
rence and gratitude to the pure and perfect 
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Father of their spirits, and Guardian and Be- 
netactor of their days. 

But powerful and salutary as the effects of 
this revelation have been, we believe they 
would have been still more so, had it been per- 
mitted to operate in its original simplicity and 
purity. Such, however, was not the case. In 
its progress through the world, which it was 
to fertilize and beautify, this sacred stream,un- 
avoidably perhaps, became stained with the 
impurities of the soil through which it flowed. 
‘The God whom it revealed, was One simple, 
undivided, uncompounded essence; a pure, 
perfect and unchangeable spirit; the sole ob- 
ject of our worship, and supreme love—the 
single fountain of mercy, and source of hope 
to guilty men. The sublime simplicity of this 
fundamental doctrine was, howrver, soon cor- 
rupted by the mystical spirit of the oriental phi- 
losophy with which many of the early converts 
to Christianity were deeply imbued. ‘To this 
source, unquestionably, we are indebted for 
the vulgar doctrine of the Trinity, with the 
long train of absurd and pernicious conse- 
quences, which it has drawn after it. 

Be this, however, as it may. Our present 
object is to inquire, not into the origin of the 
doctrine, but into the effects it is adapted to 
produce on the religious character and wor- 
ship of those, who embrace it; and to com- 
pare these effects with those of Unitarianism. 
In the progress of this inquiry it will appear, 
if we mistake not, that the charge so often 
brought against the latter system, that it tends 
to render the sentiments of its votaries cold 
and indevout, is utterly without foundation. 

We remark, then, in the first place, that the 
doctrine of a three-fold distinction in the di- 
vine nature, in whatever phraseology it is ex- 
pressed, does, of necessity, in proportion as it 
is believed and apprehended, introduce confu- 
sion into the mind of the worshipper, distract 
his attention, and thus render his devotions 
vacillating and feeble. We think this is, from 
the very nature of the human faculties, inevi- 
table. Devotional feelings, like the rays of 
the sun, in order to the production of power- 
ful effects, must be fixed and concentrated. 
The heart will hardly kindle into a glow of 
grateful adoration, while the attention is fluc- 
tuating between different objects—call these 
objects by what name you please, it matters 
not—and the thoughts and recollection turned 
now to the claims of one, and now to those of 
another. 

in religious and moral subjects no less than 
material, to divide is to weaken. Our grati- 
tude, reverence, love, and confidence cannot 
be, at the same time, equally and supremely 
placed on three distinct and independent ob- 
jects. It is a solecism in terms. Yet, this is 
what the Trinitarian system requires of us. 
And we confess, we know not how it is possi- 
ble for a conscientious and reflecting 'Trinita- 
rian to address his petitions to Heaven with- 











out feeling himself embarrassed, and his de- 
votions impeded by this difficulty. Besides, 
the offices and relations which the three per- 
sons in the ‘Trinity sustain towards man, are 
so distinct and various, that it is not conceiva- 
ble how the same feelings can be cherished to- 
wards each, or how they can, with propriety, 
be addressed in language of the same import. 
We cannot thank the Son for our existence, 
our faculties, or any of our natural advanta- 
ges or enjoyments. We cannot thank the Fa- 
ther for redemption—it was purchased by the 
Son at the price of his blood; and to him alone 
in strict propriety of speech, our gratitude for 
this benefit is due. Nor can we with consis- 
tency, pray tothe Father for the pardon of 
our sins; for according to the popular system 
of orthodoxy, he never pardons a single of- 
fence. His justice has received full and en- 
tire satisfaction for the sins of the whole world. 
In this case. to talk of pardon or forgiveness, 
is an abuse of language. A debt that has 
been fully paid cannot be forgiven; a dis- 
charge may be demanded as matter of right. 

We ought not to pray to either the Father 
or the Son forthe actual application of the 
blessings of the gospel to our hearts and con- 
sciences. For the kindlings of devout grati- 
tude, and holy love; for the vigour of virtuous 
resolutions, and high purposes, “ our strength 
to suffer, and our will to serve”—for all this 
we are solely indebted the third person in the 
Trinity; and to him alone should our petitions 
be addressed, and our acknowledgements of- 
fered. How is it possible, in perfect consis- 
tency with such a system as this, to worship 
God “in spirit and in truth?” How is it 
possible, in our devotional services, to avoid 
continual hesitation, doubt, misgivings, and 
perplexity ef mind? Is it not the case, in 
some instances at least, that a kind of insen- 
sible compromise is made in the mind of the 
worshipper; that his reverence and adoration 
are addressed to the Father, his love and gra- 
titude to the Son; while the Holy Spirit, as 
in some late defences of this scheme, is, in a 
great measure, overlooked and forgotten? 
From our own observations, as well as from 
the inherent probability of the case, it does 
appear to us, that the devotional exercises of 
those to whose minds the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity is any thing more than an inoperative 
form of words, are generally, and must be, 
confused, wavering and indistinct. ‘They 
must want that unity and steadiness of feeling 
which is necessary to give fervourand strength 
to these sacred aspirations. Let any man, 
free from the bias of education and habit, pe- 
ruse, for example, the litany of the Episcopal 
Church, and note the operations of his mind 
during the perusal. He will find, if we mis- 
take not, that his attention is continually ho- 
vering in suspense between one object and an- 
other; distracted, and uncertain where to 


light;—while he finds one petition addressed to 
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this person, another to that, and another to he 
knows not which. We instance in this ser- 
vice, the rather, on account of the peculiar 
beauty and pathos of the language, than which 
nothing can be more admirable, or touching. 
Yet, its effect is marred, and in a great mea- 
sure lost—on reflecting worshippers at least— 
on account of this want of singleness in its 
object. It is impossible to witness the devo- 
tions of those who use this collection of forms 
without calling to mind the language of our 
Saviour, “ Ye worship, ye know not what.” 
Our second objection to this doctrine, is, 
that its practical tendency is to reduce and de- 
grade the principal object of worship to the 
standard of mere humanity. On this point 
we wish to be distinctly understood. We 
suppose no person can have attended the reli- 


gious services, or read the religious books of 


Trinitarians without observing how large a 
proportion of their prayers and asscripticis is 
addressed to Jesus Christ. He seems, indeed, 
in many instances, to be, almost exclusively, 
the object of devout gratitude and love. And 
under what character do the minds of these 
worshippers seem habitually to represent him? 
With what attributes do they invest him? It 
is impossible to hesitate in answering these 
questions: they are those that appertain to 
his human nature. ’Tis his human feeling, his 
sympathy with human sufferings, his compassion 
for human weakness, which fill the contempla- 
tion of the penitent, and draw them towards him 
for shellter, and support. The object of their 
worship, the source of their hope and consolation 
is, in fact, none other than a deified man. For the 
proof and illus:ration of our positition we refer 
again to the Litany. What are the attributes and 
circumstances, by which the Second Person of the 
Triniiy is there invoked? Do the supplicants 
address themselves to the essential benignity of 
the supreme ‘and eternal spirit? Do they rest 
their hopes and confidence on the infiniie kindness, 
the paternal pity of the Father of their spirits? 
Ohno Hear the language in which they call on 
him, whom they regard as the object of supreme 
adoration. “ By thine agony, and bloody sweat ; 
by thy cross and passion; by thy precious death 
and burial, &e” If this be not to worship the 
creature and not the creator, then we know not 
the meaning of language. Every idea, to which 
the mind of the worshipper is here directed, eve- 
ry association which is awakened, is of weak, suf- 
feriny, dying humanity. Is not this to transfer to 
another ‘he glory which God vidicates to himself? 
If it be not, then we know of nothing that can be 
so denominated short of the downright sottishness 
of idol worship. We profess ourselves unable to 
discern any essential difference between the spi- 
rit of the above invocations, and those address- 
ed by the Romanists to the Virgin Mary ‘lous, 
the impropriety appears gross. palpable, sliock- 
ing; repugnant to all pure anu elevated devotion- 
al tecling, and necessarily productive of low, 
unworihy and devasing thoughts of the Divinity 

Let us not, however, be misunderstood. We are 
far trom charging upon ali those who employthese 
forms of expression, or others equivalent to them, 
an iitenfwnal,or even conscious degradation of the 
objcct of their worsi.ip I, is not for us to sit in 
jJuugment on jhe consciences of our brethren. 
To uneir, and our Master ey stand or tall. We 
speak only of the tendency of their system of 
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opinions; and with regard to this, we are confident 
that we cannot be mistaken, We think it utterly 
impossible that it should be other than what we 
have pointed out. 

Neither do we refer to the forms of the Episcopal 
Church because we think them in any peculiar ce 
gree, liable to the objections we are urging ; but 
principally because, being definite and permanent 
they furnish a more distinct and convenient topic of 
reference than the varying and fleeting forms of 
extemporary devotion, 

But perhaps the most striking illustration of the 

practical tendency of this doctrine is to be found ia 
the devotional poetry composed under its influence 
We will not speak of such rhapsodists, either in po 
etry, or prose, as Mrs. Rowe, or Hervey ; but we 
may refer to such men, and such writers as Watts, 
and Doddridge, men of whose piety aud moral worth 
it is not easy to speak or to think too highly. Yet 
of the hymns and sacred songs; of the former espe- 
cially, it is not too much to say, that to a man of 
sound judgment, whose moral taste has not been 
perverted by his religious system; they are, many of 
them, absolutely disgneting. Change the name of 
the person addressed, and they become mere ama. 
tory poems, and of a character, too, that would 
not be suffered to be sung in modest company. 
Some allowance, doubtless,ought to be made for the 
change that has taken place, since the time of Dr. 
Watts, in the habits and language of society. We 
presume there are few T'rinitarians, at the present 
day, who would write devotional poetry exactly in 
the style, of which we are speaking. We do not, 
therefore, attribute the character of these produc- 
tions entirely to the circumstance that their author 
was a Trinitarian. But of this we are sure, that by 
none but a Trinitarian could they ever have been writ- 
ten. And what is moreto our purpose, these very 
productions, with all their offensive grossness, and 
thinly vieled voluptuousness, do, at this time, in most 
Trinitarian churches in our country, form the vehicle, 
by which their gratitude and praise and contrition 
aud joy are addressed to Heaven. 
Mankind in all ages, have manifested a proneness to 
bring down the objectsof their worship to the stand- 
ard of theirown characters The gods of the Hea- 
thens,except inthe attributes of power and immortali- 
tv, differednot from men. Our objection against the 
Trinitarian scheme is, that it furnishes scope for the 
exercise of this propensity, and under the guise, too, 
of superior picty. Sprung, as we verily believe, from 
the bosom of heathenism, it is not strange that it should 
retain some savour of its origin. It is not strange 
that it should insensibly, yet certainly, accustom its 
votaries to regard the object of their adoration as 
“altogether such an one as’ themselves ‘Thatit has 
this tendency, we think is apparent, not only from 
an abstract consideration of its nature, but from the 
observation of acknowledged facts 

Again, we object to this doctrine, that by set- 
ting up these unscriptural distinctions in the mode 
of the divine existence, it inevitably tends to re- 
present the character of the Eternal Father ina 
false and revolting light. In the exhibitions which 
it makes, cr causes to be made, of the plan and 
work of redemption, it introduces the God and 
Father of ali in the character of a stern, inflexi- 
ble, and vindictive judge, who would not be ap- 
peased while justice had any thing to demand; of 
a rigorous cre. itor, Who wouid not loose his hold 
upon his victim till the last farthing was paid; as 
a wrathful and offended sovereign,so vent on ven- 
geunce—we use the very language of orthodoxy— 
28 to be willing to inflict it even on the innocents 
Of such representations the works of orthodox 
divines are full. They regard these ideas as es- 
sential to ihe truly Christiancharaéter They tell 
you that the system of faith and experience, which 
is not built upon them, is spurious, or inadequate. 

Surely, this is not the light which the gospel 
sheds on the character of God; nor these the attri- 
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butes with which it invests him. Neither, are 
Uiese Views consistent vith what we learn from 
the analogy of his works, or our own experience 
of his providential care. But suppose they were 
so, we, fur out part, see not how, or where, the 
foundations of religious or moral obligations could 
be laid. We see not how it would be possible to 
cherish toward such « being either love, gratitude, 
vr reverence We see no room for penitence, or 
contrition; nor any advantage in them if there 
were “od feurful looking for of judgement,” or a 
reckless abandonment of hope and fear alike, 
would be all that remained for erring man. The 
doctrine in question, does, indeed, open a vista of 
hope for a dbienn few; and on these, some obliga- 
tions to gratitude and obedience, may be conpider- 
edtorest. But by what means is this brought 
to pass? By the intervention of the second per- 
son in the Trinity, who by his sufferings and 
death, has purchased of the inexorable Bather the 
right to confer eternal life on those, who had been 
preordained to this frometernity. But this selec- 
uon having been made without any reference to 
character or conduct; and the blessing actually 
conferred without regard to personal desert, it is 
difficult 10 conceive how any moral effect should 
be produced by it on the characters even of the 
favoured few. And as regards the rest, it is ob- 
vious, that no gratitude can be due from them to a 
Being, who has given them existence for the ex- 
press purpose of rendering that existence a curse; 
nor any obedience due to laws, which they are 
made without capacity of obeying: and which it 
was never intended they should obey. 
Such, readers, is, as we conscientiously believe, 
a fair view of the practical tendency of the doc- 
trite in question. God forbid we should misre- 
present, or distort it. But for what purpose is this 
view of the doctrine exhibited? Simply to show 
that a doctrine pressed and encumbered with dif- 
ficulties such as these, should, at least, be cau- 
tiously and deliberately examined, before it be ad- 
mitted; to show that it requires to be sustained 
by sirong, unequivocal, indubitable testimony ; 
dat it is pot to be taken on trust, or drawn in by 
ubtful inferences; that, in short, no rational man 
ould embrace a dogma so sweeping in its con- 
pger without an express, “ thus saith the 


Ve would show that Unitarians are not alto- 
gether inexcusable for hesitating on this point, and 
calling for clear and positive proofs ; and that to 
doubt or reject it,is not to be taken as decisive ev- 
idence of a corrupt heart, orreprobate mind We 
wish to make it appear, that in their case, there is 
room, at least, for charitable construction; and to 
believe that they may be uprijht, though mista- 
ken. If we shall have atchieved thus much, we 
sball not think that we ‘have laboured to no pur- 


Qur own system of opinions is charged with be- 
ing cold and inoperative ; with leaving the heart 
unaflected; Admitting the charge to’ be in any 
measure correct, it is obvious to Yre;)ly, that it ‘ts 
bever to be cold, than animated by a fulbe and un- 
hallowed fire; it is bettter that the affections be 
unmoved than perverted in their exercise, or 
drawn toward anworthy objects. We hold that 
the calm of indifference is amore desirable state 
than the ragings of tempestuous zeal, or the blind 
fury of intolerant fanaticism. In the absence of 
higher.and nobler enjoyments, the mere quiet of 
life is of some value ; and Univarianism may, at 
leas , plead in its own behalf, that its character is 
peaceable. 

‘But the charge is wholly unfounded. Unitari- 


anism is deficient inno principle, whigh is adept- 








ed to exert a healthful influence on the heart and 
conscience. It embraces every view, and recog- 
nizes every attribute,of the divine character, whioh 
tends to enlarge, to elevate, and purify the affec- 
tions; to inspire a salutary and filial fear, a de- 
yout reverence, an ingenuous sorrow for sin. and 
an animating hope of forgiveness—every thing to 
awaken love,and confidence and gratitude,and joy. 

If there be any thing kindly in the moral in- 
fluence of the gospel; if there be any thing ani- 
mating and attractive in the example of Jesus; if 
any light be shed over the dark path of life by the 
hope of immortality; if there be any consolation 
to the heart broken and crushed by calamity, in 
the persuasion that “ all things shall work together 
for good to those who love Ged;” any thing cnobing 
and exalting in communion with the Father of our 
spirits; then is not Unitarianism destityie of to- 
picks of spirit stirring interest to enkindle the de- 
votion of its adherents. 

Why should Unitarians be less devout than 
other men? Is there any thing in the pecu- 
liar views of our opponents—in their three-fold 
division of the object of their worship—to ren- 
der their devotional feelings more steady, and 
more intense than ours? We have scen that 
the very reverse isthe truth Is there anything 
in the association of human attributes and quali- 
ties with those of the divinity in the being whom 
they address, to give a stronger impulse to the as- 
pirations of piety? On the other hand, is ii not 
true, that the more simple, the more distinct, the 
more lofty and consistent our views of the divine 
character are, the more corresponding qualities 
will be infused into our religious feelings and 
characters! Why should our love to God be less 
than that of Trinitarians? Their system repre- 
sents him as stern aad unforgiving; ours as essen- 
tially benignant and merciful. Why should our 

atitude be less than theirs’ Is existence less a 
lessing because our system teaches us that he, 
who made us,made us tofbe happy, and furnished us 
with the faculties and means both of enjoying,and 
obtaining, and securing felicity. Is eternal life of 
less value because we believe it the unpurchased 
gift of our Father in Heaven? Are the sacred 
influences of the Holy Spirit, which give eleva- 
tion to our thoughts, vigour and efficacy to our 
virtuous purposes, anda holy fervour to our de- 
votions; which shed light and consolation into otir 
hearts amidst the darkest scenes of lift, and nerve 
our spirits to endurance when buffetted by calam- 
ity—are these less desirable, because we believe 
they proceed directly from the @ne living and 
true God, without the agency of a third distinet 
persopal subsistence? Ought the soiemn sunc- 
tions of the gospelto bear with less weight upou our 
consciences, because we believe that God ** wilt 
Judge the world in rightequsuegss by that Man, whom 
he hath ordained,” than if we looked for the second 
persop of the Trinity for our Judge? We want 
other gvidence of the danger of transgression 
than the assurance ef the divine word; nora 
broader and Gxmer foyndatiop for our mull 
hopes, than the promise of the Ged of truth. 
fear apd hope; if leye, apd gratinude, and reve- 
repce pay ke expected tp influence the characters 
of rational and moral heings, then, we repeat, oye 
System is ugt deficient ip the means and, motives 
to prosuce a pious temper, gnd a holy life. 
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